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leaves the reader, like the hero and heroine of the tale, quiet, 
contented, but not boisterously happy, for they have felt what 
a chastening power there is in the hand of adversity.* 



Art. V. — Letters of Mrs. Adams, the Wife of John Ad- 
ams. With an Introductory J\Iemoir, by her Grandson, 
Charles Francis Adams. Boston : Charles C. 
Little and James Brown. 1840. 16mo. pp. Ixiv. and 

448. 

John Adams, second President of the United States, 
died at the age of ninety-one, at the ancient seat of his family 
in Quincy, Massachusetts, on the 4th day of July, 1826, a 
half century from the day on which he had affixed his signa- 
ture to the Declaration of American Independence. Eight 
years before his death, after a union of fifty-four years, he was 
bereaved of his wife, one of the illustrious women of New 
England, in that great day of its heroes and heroines. The 
work before us is a small selection from her letters. Pre- 
fixed to them is a Memoir, which, while it is a beautiful 
specimen in that department of writing, affords valuable illus- 
tration to the contents of the volume, 

Mrs. Abigail Adams was the second daughter of the Rev- 
erend William Smith, the Congregational clergyman of Wey- 
mouth, a village on the coast of Massachusetts Bay, bordering 

* Since writing the preceding pages, we have been faTored by a literary 
friend with a biographical sketch of Manzoni. " What is writ is writ, ' 
and we do not feel disposed to alter it. But the following dates may, per- 
haps, not be uninteresting. Manzoni is a grandson of the celebrated Becca- 
ria. He was born in 1784, and was married in 1808 to a Protestant lady of 
Geneva, who subsequently embraced the creed of her husband. His first 
publications were two short poems in blank verse. In 1810 he published 
his" Inni Sacri,"five sacred lyrics, of which two at Isast are of a very high 
order ; in 1820, the " Conte di Carmagnola," and, in 1823, the " Adelchi," two 
tragedies which have been more admired by foreigners than by Italians. 
An Ode upon Napoleon, which we shall not hesitate to call the finest that 
ever has been written upon that difiicult subject, was published about the 
same time. He has also written a defence of the Catholic religion in reply 
to some passages in Sismondi, and a disquisition on some questions in the 
history of the Lombards. He resides at Milan, and is now married to a 
second wife. 
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upon Quincy, and about twelve miles from Boston. Edu- 
cated at a time when there was no public provision in the 
colonies for the instruction of females, her opportunities for 
intellectual culture were only such as could be found in pri- 
vate reading, and the society of her family friends. " I was 
never sent to any school," she says to one of her correspon- 
dents ; "and female education, in the best families, went no 
further than writing and arithmetic ; in some few and rare 
instances, music and dancing." In her twentieth year, in 
October, 1764, she was married to Mr. John Adams. He 
was a young lawyer of rising reputation : but, so far were her 
high destinies in this union from being anticipated, that it 
appears the disparity of rank between the minister's daughter 
and the legal aspirant, presented some interruption to the 
course of that true love, which, for one reason or another, 
has never yet been known to run smooth. 

" The father of Mrs. Adams," we quote from the Memoir, 
" was a pious man, with something of that vein of humor, not 
uncommon among the clergy of New England, which ordina- 
rily found such a field for exercise as is displayed in the pages 
of Cotton Mather. He was the father of three daughters, all 
of them women of uncommon force of intellect, though the for- 
tunes of two of them confined its influence to a sphere much 

more limited than that which fell to the lot of Mrs. Adams 

It is an anecdote, told of Mr. Smith, that, upon the marriage 
of his eldest daughter [Mary], he preached to his people from 
the text in the forty-second verse of the tenth chapter of Luke, 
' And Mary hath chosen that good part, which shall not be 
taken away from her.' Two years elapsed and his second 
daughter, the subject of this notice, was about to marry John 
Adams, then a lawyer in good practice, when some disappro- 
bation of the match appears to have manifested itself among a 
portion of his parishioners. The profession of law was, for a 
long period in the colonial history of Massachusetts, unknown ; 
and, after circumstances called it forth, the prejudices of the 
inhabitants, who thought it a calling hardly honest, were 
arrayed against those who adopted it. There are many still 
living, who can remember how strong they remained, even 
down to the time of the adoption of the present Federal Con- 
stitution ; and the records of the General Court, at its very 
last session, of 1840, will show that they have not quite disap- 
peared, to this day. Besides this, the family of Mr. Adams, 
the son of a small farmer of the middle class in Braintree, was 
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thought scarcely good enough to match with the minister's 
daughter, descended from so many of the shining lights of the 
colony. It is probable that Mr. Smith was made aware of the 
opinions expressed among his people; for he is said, immediate- 
ly after the marriage took place, to have replied to them by a 
sermon, the text of which, in evident allusion to the objection 
against lawyers, was drawn from Luke vii. 33 ; ' For John 
came neither eating bread nor drinking wine, and ye say. He 
hath a devil.'*" — Metnoir, pp. xxxiv, xxxv. 

The first ten years of Mrs. Adams's married life were 
passed in tranquil domestic happiness. In August, 1774, 
her husband, entering on that course of distinguished public 
service, which occupied him for nearly thirty years, repaired, 
as a delegate from Massachusetts, to the General Congress, 
while she remained at home, a witness and sharer of the 
severe sufferings of Boston and its neighbourhood in the 
early period of the revolutionary struggle. In the winter of 
1777 — 8, having made in the interval a few short visits to his 
family during the recesses of Congress, Mr. Adams sailed 
for France, as one of the commissioners to negotiate a treaty 
with that power, and remained abroad during the war, with 
the exception of a few weeks in the autumn of the folloveing 
year. In 1784, having been sent to London to negotiate a 
treaty of commerce, Mrs. Adams joined him there, and was 
introduced at court, the first female representative of her 
country in the diplomatic circles. Mr. Adams returned from 
Europe on the adoption of the Federal Constitution, and, hav- 
ing been elected Vice-President, fixed his winter residence 
for the sessions of Congress, first at New York, and then at 
Philadelphia. When, with the downfall of the Federal party 
in 1801, he was superseded in the Presidency, he retired to 
finish his days at his early home. The small property, accu- 
mulated in his few years of professional practice, had been so 
judiciously administered by his wife during his devotion to 
public duties, as to make the retreat of his declining years 
the seat of an easy independence, and of a modest but liberal 

" * As this anecdote rests entirely upon tradition, it has been differently 
told, and it is here admitted in this form, rather as a characteristic feature 
of the age, and of the individual, than from any positive reliance upon its 
accuracy. There are yet transmitted, among the inhabitants of Weymouth 
and Hingham, many stories of Mr. Smith's application of texts, in a sim- 
ilar manner, to the events of the Revolution ; which render the truth of this 
far from improbable." 
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hospitality. Mrs. Adams lived long enough to see her eldest 
son employed in some of the highest public trusts, though 
not to witness his elevation to the chief magistracy of the 
Union. 

The selection from her correspondence before us consists 
of letters v?ritten at different times between the years 1761 
and 1814. Most of them are addressed to Mr. Adams, two 
before their marriage, and others during his absence, in Con- 
gress, and abroad upon the public service. There are a few 
to her son, Mr. John Quincy Adams, while a child and youth, 
and the rest, with a small number of exceptions, are to her sisters 
and nieces in New England. They are charming specimens of 
epistolary composition ; and the last, by a matron of more than 
threescore and ten, does not suffer in point of grace, — scarce- 
ly in point of vivacity, — in a comparison with the first by a 
girl of seventeen. But their chief value is of a different kind, 
and one which we should do injustice to indicate in any other 
words than those of the author of the Memoir. 

" In every instance of domestic convulsions, and when the 
pruning-hook is deserted for the sword and musket, the sacri- 
fice of feelings made by the female sex is unmixed with a hope 
of worldly compensation. With them there is no ambition to 
gratify, no fame to be gained by the simply negative virtue of 
privations suffered in silence. There is no action to drown in 
its noise and bustle a full sense of the pain that must inevitably 
attend it. The lot of woman, in times of trouble, is to be a 
passive spectator of events, which she can scarcely hope to 
make subservient to her own fame, or to control. 

"If it were possible to get at the expression of feelings by 
women in the heart of a community, at a moment of extraordi- 
nary trial, recorded in a shape evidently designed to be secret 
and confidential, this would seem to present the surest and 
most unfailing index to its general character. Hitherto we 
have not gathered much of this material in the United States. 
The dispersion of families, so common in America, the conse- 
quent destruction of private papers, the defective nature of 
female education before the Revolution, the difiiculty and 
danger of free communication, and the engrossing character, 
to the men, of public, and to the women, of domestic cares, 
have all contributed to cut short, if not completely to destroy, 
the sources of information. It is truly remarked, in the 
present volume, that ' instances of patience, perseverance, 
fortitude, magnanimity, courage, humanity, and tenderness, 
which would have graced the Roman character, were known 

VOL. LI. — NO. 109. 47 
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only to those who were themselves the actors, and whose mod- 
esty could not suffer them to blazon abroad their own fame.'* 
The heroism of the females of the Revolution has gone from 
memory with the generation that witnessed it, and nothing, 
absolutely nothing, remains upon the ear of the young of the 
present day, but the faint echo of an expiring general tradition. 
There is, moreover, very little knowledge remaining to us of 
the domestic manners of the last century, when, with more of 
admitted distinctions than at present, there was more of general 
equality ; very little of the state of social feeling, or of that 
simplicity of intercourse, which, in colonial times, constituted 
in New England as near an approach to the successful exem- 
plification of the democratic theory, as the irregularity in the 
natural gifts of men will, in all probability, ever practically 
allow. 

"It is the purpose of the present volume to contribute some- 
thing to the supply of this deficiency, by giving to tradition a 
form partially palpable. The present is believed to be the first 
attempt, in the United States, to lay before the public a series 
of private letters, written without the remotest idea of publica- 
tion, by a woman, to her husband, and others of her nearest 
and dearest relations. Their greatest value consists in the 
fact, susceptible of no misconception, that they furnish an 
exact transcript of the feelings of the writer, in times of no 
ordinary trial. Independently of this, the variety of scenes in 
which she wrote, and the opportunities furnished for observa- 
tion in the situations in which she was placed by the elevation 
of her husband to high official positions in the country, may 
contribute to sustain the interest with which they will be 
read." — pp. xxiv-xxvi. 

We select, for our first extract, a letter to Mr. Adams of 
May 24th, 1775, five weeks after the battle of Lexington and 
Concord. It conveys a vivid idea of the disturbed state of 
things, which continued throughout that year in the writer's 
neighbourhood. 

" I suppose you have had a formidable account of the alarm 
we had last Sunday morning. When I rose about six o'clock, 
I was told, that the drums had been some time beating, and 
that three alarm guns were fired ; that Weymouth bell had 
been ringing, and Mr. Weld's was then ringing. I imme- 
diately sent off an express to know the occasion, and found 
the whole town in confusion. Three sloops and one cutter 
had come out and dropped anchor just below Great Hill. It 

« » Letter, 4 March, 1786, p. 325." 
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was difficult to tell their designs ; some supposed they were 
coming toGrermantown, others, to Weymouth ; people, women, 
children, from the iron-works, came flocking down this way ; 
every woman and child driven ofTfrom below my father's ; my 
father's family flying. The Doctor * is in great distress, as 
you may well imagine, for my aunt had her bed thrown into a 
cart into which she got herself, and ordered the boy to drive 
her to Bridgewater, which he did. The report was to them, 
that three hundred had landed, and were upon their march up 
into town. The alarm flew like lightning, and men from all 
parts came flocking down, till two thousand were collected. 
But, it seems, their expedition was to Grape Island for Levett's 
hay. There it was impossible to reach them, for want of 
boats ; but the sight of so many persons, and the firing at 
them, prevented their getting more than three tons of hay, 
though they had carted much more down to the water. At 
last a lighter was mustered, and a sloop from Hingham, which 
had six port-holes. Our men eagerly jumped on board, and 
put off" for the island. As soon as they perceived it, they de- 
camped. Our people landed upon the island, and in an instant 
set fire to the hay, which, with the barn, was soon consumed ; 
— about eighty tons, it is said. We expect soon to be in con- 
tinual alarms, till something decisive takes place. We wait, 
with longing expectation, in hopes to hear the best accounts 
from you, with regard to union and harmony, &c. We rejoice 
greatly on the arrival of Dr. Franklin, as he must certainly be 
able to inform you very particularly of the situation of affairs 
in England. I wish you would, if you can get time, be as 
particular as you may, when you write. Every one hereabouts 
comes to me, to hear what accounts I have. I was so unlucky, 
as not to get the letter you wrote at New York. Captain fieale 
forgot it, and left it behind. We have a flying report here, 
with regard to New York, but cannot give any credit to it, as 
yet, that they have been engaged with the ships, which Gage 
sent there, and had taken them, with great loss upon both 
sides. 

"Yesterday we had an account of three ships coming into 
Boston. I believe it is true, as there was a salute from the 
other ships, though I have not been to learn from whence they 
come. I suppose you have had an account of the fire, which 
did much damage to the warehouses, and added greatly to 
the distresses of the inhabitants, whilst it continued . The bad 

" * Dr. Cotton Tufts, of Weymouth, well known for many years, as a lead- 
ing rnan in the County of Norfolk, had married a daughter of Colonel John 
Quincy's, and, therefore, a sister of Mrs. Adams's mother." 
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conduct of General Gage * was the means of its doing so much 
damage. 

" Our house has been, upon this alarm, in the same scene 
of confusion, that it was upon the former. Soldiers coming in 
for a lodging, for breakfast, for supper, for drink, &c. Some- 
times refugees from Boston, tired and fatigued, seek an asylum 
for a day, a night, a week. You can hardly imagine how we 
live ; yet 

' To the houseless child of want 

Our doors are open still ; 
And, though our portions are but scant. 

We give them with good will.' 

" My best wishes attend you, both for your health and happi- 
ness, and that you may be directed into the wisest and best 
measures for our safety, and the security of our posterity. I 
wish you were nearer to us ; we know not what a day will 
bring forth, nor what distress one hour may throw us into. 
Hitherto I have been able to maintain a calmness and presence 
of mind, and hope I shall, let the exigency of the time be what 
it will. Adieu, breakfast calls." — pp. 32-35. 

Her woman's heart does not fail her in all these distresses. 
" Courage," she vi^rites in the next letter, " I know we have 
in abundance ; and conduct, I hope we shall not want ; but 
powder, — where shall we get a sufficient supply ? I wish 
we may not fail there." The following relates to the battle 
of Bunker's Hill. 

" Sunday, 18 June, 1775. 

'* DEAREST FRIEND, 

"The day, — perhaps, the decisive day, — is come, on which 
the fate of America depends. My bursting heart must find 
vent at my pen. I have just heard, that our dear friend. Dr. 
Warren, is no more, but fell gloriously fighting for his country ; 
saying, better to die honorably in the field, than ignominiously 
hang upon the gallows. Great is our loss. He has distin- 
guished himself in every engagement, by his courage and for- 
titude, by animating the soldiers, and leading them on by his 
own example. A particular account of these dreadful, but I 
hope glorious days will be transmitted you, no doubt, in the 
exactest manner. 

" ' The race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong ; 
but the God of Israel is he, that giveth strength and power 

" * He had taken the engines under guard, in consequence of a report, that 
the liberty party intended to fire the town. See ' The Remembrancer,' 
for 1775, pp. 95, 98." 
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unto his people. Trust in him at all times, ye people, pour 
out your hearts before him ; God is a refuge for us.' Charles- 
town is laid in ashes. The battle began upon our intrench- 
ments upon Bunker's Hill, Saturday morning about three 
o'clock, and has not ceased yet, and it is now three o'clock 
Sabbath afternoon. 

"It is expected they will come out over the Neck to-night, 
and a dreadful battle must ensue. Almighty God, cover the 
heads of our countrymen, and be a shield to our dear friends ! 
How many have fallen, we know not. The constant roar of 
the cannon is so distressing, that we cannot eat, drink, or 
sleep. May we be supported and sustained in the dreadful 
conflict. I shall tarry here till it is thought unsafe by my 
friends, and then I have secured myself a retreat at your 
brother's, who has kindly offered me part of his house. I can- 
not compose myself to write any further at present. I will add 
more as I hear further. 

" Tuesday Afternoon. 

" I have been so much agitated, that I have not been able 
to write since Sabbath day. When I say, that ten thousand 
reports are passing, vague and uncertain as the wind, I believe 
I speak the truth. I am not able to give you any authentic 
account of last Saturday, but you will not be destitute of intel- 
ligence. Colonel Palmer has just sent me word, that he has 
an opportunity of conveyance. Incorrect as this scrawl will 
be, it shall go. I ardently pray, that you may be supported 
through the arduous task you have before you. I wish J could 
contradict the report of the Doctor's death ; but it is a lament- 
able truth, and the tears of multitudes pay tribute to his mem- 
ory ; those favorite lines of Colhns continually sound in my 
ears ; 

' How sleep the brave,' &o. 

" I must close, as the Deacon waits. I have not pretended 
to be particular with regard to what I have heard, because I 
know you will collect better intelligence. The spirits of the 
people are very good ; the loss of Charlestown aflfects them no 
more than a drop of the bucket." — pp. 39-41. 

Mrs. Adams's first impressions, from an interview with the 
Commander-in-chief, soon after his arrival, are recorded in 
the following terms. 

" I was struck with General Washington. You had pre- 
pared me to entertain a favorable opinion of him, but I thought 
the half was not told me. Dignity with ease and complacen- 
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cy, the gentleman and soldier, look agreeably blended in him. 
Modesty marks every line and feature of his face. Those lines 
of Dryden instantly occurred to me ; 

' Mark his majestic fabric ! he 's a temple 
Sacred by birth, and built by hands divine ; 
His soul 's the deity that lodges there ; 
Nor is the pile unworthy of the god.' " — pp. 51, 52. 

In the autumn of this year, the horrors of pestilence in the 
lately peaceful and happy neighbourhood, were added to those 
of war. An epidemic dysentery, which first appeared in 
Boston, extended its ravages through the adjoining towns. 
Mrs. Adams was severely attacked, and only recovered to 
become the sole nurse of three persons under her own roof. 
A domestic died, and about the same time her mother, to 
whom she was tenderly attached. The severity of this latter 
affliction may be judged from the language in which it is 
communicated to her husband. 

"Have pity upon me. Have pity upon me, O thou my be- 
loved, for the hand of God presseth me sore. 

"Yet will I be dumb and silent, and not open my mouth, 
because thou, O Lord, hast done it. 

" How can I tell you, (O my bursting heart !) that my dear 
mother has left me ? — this day, about five o'clock, she left 
this world for an infinitely better. 

" After sustaining sixteen days' severe conflict, nature faint- 
ed, and she fell asleep. Blessed spirit ! where art thou ? At 
times, I am almost ready to faint under this severe and heavy 
stroke, separated from thee, who used to be a comforter to me 
in affliction ; but, blessed be God, his ear is not heavy that he 
cannot hear, but he has bid us call upon him in time of trouble. 

"I know you are a sincere and hearty mourner with me, 
and will pray for me in my affliction. My poor father, like a 
firm believer and a good Christian, sets before his children the 
best of examples of patience and submission. My sisters send 
their love to you, and are greatly afflicted. You often express- 
ed your anxiety for me when you left me before, surrounded 
with terrors ; but my trouble then was as the small dust in the 
balance, compared to what I have since endured. I hope to 
be properly mindful of the correcting hand, that I may not be 
rebuked in anger. 

" You will pardon and forgive all my wanderings of mind, I 
cannot' be correct. 

" 'T is a dreadful time with the whole province. Sickness 
and death are in almost every family. I have no more shock- 
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ing and terrible idea of any distemper, except the plague, than 
this. 

"Almighty God ! restrain the pestilence which walketh in 
darkness and wasteth at noonday, and which has laid in the 
dust one of the dearesfc of parents. May the life of the other 
be lengthened out to his afflicted children." — pp. 67 - 69. 

Some of the movements, which terminated in the evacua- 
tion of Boston by the British troops, are thus described, 
while they were in progress and their object was unknown. 

" Saturday Evening, 2 March, 1776. 

" I dare say there would be no difficulty in procuring a vote 
and instructions from all the Assemblies in New England for 
Independency. I most sincerely wish, that now, in the lucky 
moment, it might be done. 

" I have been kept in a continual state of anxiety and ex- 
pectation, ever since you left me. It has been said 'to-mor- 
row ' and ' to-morrow ' for this month, but when the dreadful 
to-morrow will be, I know not. But hark ! The house this 
instant shakes with the roar of cannon. I have been to the 
door and find it is a cannonade from our army. Orders, I find, 
are come for all the remaining militia to repair to the lines Mon- 
day night by twelve o'clock. No sleep for me to night. And 
if I cannot, who have no guilt upon my soul with regard to this 
cause, how shall the miserable wretches, who have been the 
procurers of this dreadful scene, and those who are to be the 
actors, lie down with the load of guilt upon their souls ? 

" Sunday Evening, 3 March. 
"I went to bed after twelve, but got no rest ; the cannon 
continued firing, and my heart beat pace with them all night. 
We have had a pretty quiet day, but what to-morrow will 
bring forth, God only knows. 

" Monday Evening. 

" Tolerably quiet. To-day the militia have all mustered, 
with three days' provision, and all are marched by three 
o'clock this afternoon, though their notice was no longer ago 
than eight o'clock, Saturday. And now we have scarcely a 
man, but our regular guards, either in Weymouth, Hingham, 
Braintree, or Milton, and the militia from the more remote 
towns are called in as seacoast guards. Can you form to your- 
self an idea of our sensations ? 

" I have just returned from Penn's Hill, where I have been 
sitting to hear the amazing roar of cannon, and from whence 
I could see every shell which was thrown. The sound, I think, 
is one of the grandest in nature, and is of the true species of 
the subli e. 'T is now an incessant roar ; but O ! the fatal 
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ideas, which are connected with the sound ! How many of 
our dear countrymen must fall ! 

" Tuesday Morning. 
" I went to bed about twelve, and rose again a little after 
one. I could no more sleep, than if I had been in the engage- 
ment ; the rattling of the windows, the jar of the house, the 
continual roar of twenty-four pounders, and the bursting of 
shells, give us such ideas, and realize a scene to us of which 
we could form scarcely any conception. About six this morn- 
ing, there was quiet. I rejoiced in a few hours' calm. I hear 
we got possession of Dorchester hill last night ; four thousand 
men upon it to-day ; lost but one man. The ships are all 
drawn round the town. To-night we shall' realize a more ter- 
rible scene still. I sometimes think I cannot stand it, I wish 
myself with you, out of hearing, as I cannot assist them. I 
hope to give you joy of Boston, even if it is in ruins, before I 
send this away. I am too much agitated to write as I ought, 
and languid for want of rest." — pp. 88-90. 

The letters of Mrs. Adams, which hitherto we have ex- 
tracted, were all addressed to her husband. The following, 
to her son John Quincy Adams, who, then a boy in his 
eleventh year, accompanied his father to France in 1778, re- 
veals her admirable character in a not less interesting aspect . 

" MY DEAR SON, 

" 'T is almost four months since you left your native land 
and embarked upon the mighty waters, in quest of a foreign 
country. Although I have not particularly written to you since, 
yet you may be assured you have constantly been upon my 
heart and mind. 

" It is a very difficult task, my dear son, for a tender parent 
to bring her mind to part with a child of your years going to a 
distant land ; nor could I have acquiesced in such a separation 
under any other care than that of the most excellent parent 
and guardian who accompanied you. You have arrived at 
years capable of improving under the advantages you will be 
likely to have, if you do but properly attend to them. They 
are talents put into your hands, of which an account will be 
required of you hereafter ; and, being possessed of one, two, 
or four, see to it that you double your numbers. 

"The most amiable and most useful disposition in a young 
mind is diffidence of itself; and this should lead you to seek 
advice and instruction from him, who is your natural guardian, 
and will always counsel and direct you in the best manner, 
both for your present and future happiness. You are in pos- 
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session of a natural good understanding, and of spirits unbro- 
ken by adversity and untamed with care. Improve your un- 
derstanding by acquiring useful knowledge and virtue, such as 
will render you an ornament to society, an honor to your coun- 
try, and a blessing to your parents. Great learning and supe- 
rior abilities, should you ever possess them, will be of little 
value and small estimation, unless virtue, honor, truth, and in- 
tegrity are added to them. Adhere to those religious senti- 
ments and principles which were early instilled into your mind, 
and remember that you are accountable to your Maker for all 
your words and actions. 

" Let me enjoin it upon you to attend constantly and stead- 
fastly to the precepts and instructions of your father, as you 
value the happiness of your mother and your own welfare. His 
care and attention to you render many things unnecessary for 
me to write, which I might otherwise do ; but the inadverten- 
cy and heedlessness of youth require line upon line and pre- 
cept upon precept, and, when enforced by the joint efforts of 
both parents, will, I hope, have a due influence upon your con- 
duct ; for, dear as you are to me, I would much rather you 
should have found your grave in the ocean you have crossed, 
or that any untimely death crop you in your infant years, than 
see you an immoral, profligate, or graceless child. 

" You have entered early in life upon the great theatre of 
the world, which is full of temptations and vice of every kind. 
You are not wholly unacquainted with history, in which you 
have read of crimes which your inexperienced mind could 
scarcely believe credible. You have been taught to think of 
them with horror, and to view vice as 

' a monster of so frightful mien, 
That, to be hated, needs but to be seen.' 

" Yet you must keep a strict guard upon yourself, or the 
odious- monster will soon lose its terror by becoming familiar to 
you. The modern history of our own times, furnishes as black 
a list of crimes, as can be paralleled in ancient times, even if we 
go back to Nero, Caligula, or Caesar Borgia. Young as you 
are, the cruel war, into which we have been compelled by the 
haughty tyrant of Britain and the bloody emissaries of his ven- 
geance, may stamp upon your mind this certain truth, that the 
welfare and prosperity of all countries, communities, and, I 
may add, individuals, depend upon their morals. That nation 
to which we were once united, as it has departed from justice, 
eluded and subverted the wise laws which formerly governed 
it, and suffered the worst of crimes to go unpunished, has lost 
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its valor, wisdom, and humanity, and, from being the dread 
and terror of Europe, has sunk into derision and infamy. 

" But to quit political subjects, I have been greatly anxious 
for your safety, having never heard of the frigate since she 
sailed, till, about a week ago, a New York paper informed, 
that she was taken and carried into Plymouth. I did not 
fully credit this report, though it gave me much uneasiness. I 
yesterday heard that a French vessel was arrived at Portsmouth, 
which brought news of the safe arrival of the Boston ; but this 
wants confirmation. I hope it will not be long before I shall 
be assured of your safety. You must write me an account of 
your voyage, of your situation, and of every thing entertain- 
ing you can recollect. 

"Be assured lam most affectionately yours."-pp. 122-125. 
# * * * * 

" Your father's letters came to Salem, yours to Newbury- 
port, and soon gave ease to my anxiety, at the same time that 
it excited gratitude and thankfulness to Heaven, for the pres- 
ervation you all experienced in the imminent dangers which 
threatened you. You express in both your letters a degree of 
thankfulness. I hope it amounts to more than words, and that 
you will never be insensible to the particular preservation you 
have experienced in both your voyages. You have seen how 
inadequate the aid of man would have been, if the winds and 
the seas had not been under the particular government of that 
Being, who ' stretched out the heavens as a span,' who ' hold- 
eth the ocean in the hollow of his hand,' and ' rideth upon the 
wings of the wind.' 

" If you have a due sense of your preservation, your next 
consideration will be, for what purpose you are continued in 
life. It is not to rove from clime to clime, to gratify an idle 
curiosity ; but every new mercy you receive is a new debt 
upon you, a new obligation to a diligent discharge of the va- 
rious relations in which you stand connected ; in the first 
place, to your great Preserver ; in the next, to society in gen- 
eral ; in particular to your country, to your parents, and to 
yourself. 

"The only sure and permanent foundation of virtue is reli- 
gion. Let this important truth be engraven upon your heart. 
And also, that the foundation of religion is the belief of the 
one only God, and a just sense of his attributes, as a being in- 
finitely wise, just, and good, to whom you owe the highest 
reverence, gratitude, and adoration ; who superintends and 
governs all nature, even to clothing the lilies of the field, and 
hearing the young ravens when they cry ; but more particu- 
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larly regards man, whom he created after his own image, and 
breathed into him an immortal spirit, capable of a happiness 
beyond the grave ; for the attainment of which he is bound to 
the performance of certain duties, which all tend to the happi- 
ness and welfare of society, and are comprised in one short 
sentence, expressive of universal benevolence, ' Thou shall 
love thy neighbour as thyself " 

" Justice, humanity, and benevolence are the duties you 
owe to society in general. To your country the same duties 
are incumbent upon you, with the additional obligation of sac- 
rificing ease, pleasure, wealth, and life itself for its defence 
and security. To your parents you owe love, reverence, and 
obedience to all just and equitable commands. To yourself, — 
here, indeed, is a wide field to expatiate upon. To become 
what you ought to be, and what a fond mother wishes to see 
you, attend to some precepts and instructions from the pen of 
one, who can have no motive but your welfare and happiness, 
and who wishes in this way to supply to you the personal watch- 
fulness and care, which a separation from you deprived you of 
at a period of life, when habits are easiest acquired and fixed ; 
and, though the advice may not be new, yet suffer it to obtain 
a place in your memory, for occasions may offer, and perhaps 
some concurring circumstances unite, to give it weight and 
force. 

" Suffer me to recommend to you one of the most useful les- 
sons of life, the knowledge and study of yourself. There you 
run the greatest hazard of being deceived. Self-love an<l par- 
tiality cast a mist before the eyes, and there is no knowledge 
so hard to be acquired, nor of more benefit when once thor- 
oughly understood. Ungoverned passions have aptly been 
compared to the boisterous ocean, which is known to produce 
the most terrible effects. ' Passions are the elements of life,' 
but elements which are subject to the control of reason. Who- 
ever will candidly examine themselves, will find some degree 
of passion, peevishness, or obstinacy in their natural tempers. 
You will seldom find these disagreeable ingredients all united 
in one ; but the uncontrolled indulgence of either is sufficient 
to render the possessor unhappy in himself, and disagreeable 
to all who are so unhappy as to be witnesses of it, or suffer 
from its effects. 

"You, my dear son, are formed with a constitution feelingly 
alive ; your passions are strong and impetuous ; and, though 
I have sometimes seen them hurry you into excesses, yet with 
pleasure I have observed a frankness and generosity accompa- 
ny your efforts to govern and' subdue them. Few persons are 
so subject to passion, but that they can command themselves. 
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when they have a motive sufficiently strong ; and those who 
are most apt to transgress will restrain themselves through re- 
spect and reverence to superiors, and even, where they wish to 
recommend themselves, to their equals. The due government 
of the passions, has been considered in all ages as a most val- 
uable acquisition. Hence an inspired writer observes, ' He 
that is slow to anger, is better than the mighty ; and he that 
ruleth his spirit, than he that taketh a city.' This passion, coop- 
erating with power, and unrestrained by reason, has produced 
the subversion of cities, the desolation of countries, the massa- 
cre of nations, and filled the world with injustice and oppression. 
Behold your own country, your native land, suffering from the 
effects of lawless power and malignant passions, and learn 
betimes, from your own observation and experience, to govern 
and control yourself. Having once obtained this self-govern- 
ment, you will find a foundation laid for happiness to yourself 
and usefulness to mankind. ' Virtue alone is happiness below;' 
and consists in cultivating and improving every good inclina- 
tion, and in checking and subduing every propensity to evil. 
I have been particular upon the passion of anger, as it is gen- 
erally the most predominant passion at your age, the soonest ex- 
cited, and the least pains are taken to subdue it ; 

— 'what composes man, can man destroy.' 

" I do not mean, however, to have you insensible to real in- 
juries. He who will not turn when he is trodden upon is defi- 
cient in point of spirit ; yet, if you can preserve good breed- 
ing and decency of manners, you will have an advantage over 
the aggressor, and will maintain a dignity of character, which 
will always insure you respect, even from the offender. 

" I will not overburden your mind at this time. I mean to 
pursue the subject of self-knowledge in some future letter, and 
give you my sentiments upon your future conduct in life, when 
I feel disposed to resume my pen. 

" In the mean time, be assured, no one is more sincerely in- 
terested in your happiness, than your ever affectionate moth- 
er." — pp. 146 - 151. 

The tenderness and address, with which the counsels in 
the last extract are insinuated, are beyond all praise. One 
might imagine them to have proceeded from some foresight 
of the momentous future responsibilities of the mind they 
were meant to guide. 

The feelings of the exulting patriot were sometimes, it 
seems, no more than strong enough to control those of the 
lonely wife. We transcribe some records of the frequent 
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struggle between them, which occur in letters addressed to 
Mr. Adams in the third year of his second absence in France. 

" MY DEAREST TBIEND, 

" The family are all retired to rest ; the busy scenes of the 
day are over ; a day which I wished to have devoted in a partic- 
ular manner to my dearest friend ; but company falling in pre- 
vented it, nor could I claim a moment until this silent watch 
of the night. 

"Look, (is there a dearer name than friend 1 Think of it 
for me,) look to the date of this letter, and tell me, what are 
the thoughts which arise in your mind ? Do you not recollect, 
that eighteen years have run their circuit since we pledged our 
mutual faith to each other, and the hymeneal torch was lighted 
at the altar of Love ? Yet, yet it burns with unabating fer- 
vor. Old Ocean has not quenched it, nor old Time smothered 
it in this bosom. It cheers me in the lonely hour ; it comforts 
me even in the gloom which sometimes possesses my mind. 

" It is, my friend, from the remembrance of the joys I have 
lost, that the arrow of affliction is pointed! I recollect the un- 
titled man, to whom I gave my heart, and, in the agony of 
reqoilection, when time and distance present themselves togeth- 
er, wish he had never been any other. Who shall give me 
back time ? Who shall compensate to me those years I 
cannot recall ? How dearly have I paid for a titled husband ? 
Should I wish you less wise, that I might enjoy more happi- 
ness ? I cannot find that in my heart. Yet Providence has 
wisely placed the real blessings of life within the reach of 
moderate abilities ; and he who is wiser than his neighbour 
sees so much more to pity and lament, that I doubt whether the 
balance of happiness is in his scale. 

" I feel a disposition to quarrel with a race of beings who 
have cut me off, in the midst of my days, from the only society 
I delighted in. ' Yet no man liveth for himself,' says an author- 
ity I will not dispute. Let me draw satisfaction from this 
source, and, instead of murmuring and repining at my lot, con- 
sider it in a more pleasing view. Let me suppose, that the same 
gracious Being, who first smiled upon our union and blessed us 
in each other, endowed my friend with powers and talents for 
the benefit of mankind, and gave him a willing mind to improve 
them for the service of his country. You have obtained honor 
and reputation at home arid abroad. O ! may not an inglorious 
peace wither the laurels you have won." — pp. 168-170. 

■Jf W ^ ^ ^ 

"my DEAREST FRIEND, 

"I have omitted writing by the last opportunity to Hol- 
land, because I had but small faith in the designs of the own- 
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ers or passengers ; and I had just written you so largely, by a 
vessel bound to France, that I had nothing new to say. There 
are few occurrences in this northern climate, at this season of 
the year, to divert or entertain you ; and, in the domestic way, 
should I draw you the picture of my heart, it would be what I 
hope you still would love, though it contained nothing new. 
The early possession you obtained there, and the absolute 
power you have ever maintained over it, leave not the smallest 
space unoccupied. I look back to the early days of our ac- 
quaintance and friendship, as to the days of love and innocence, 
and, with an indescribable pleasure, I have seen near a score 
of years roll over our heads, with an affection heightened and 
improved by time ; nor have the dreary years of absence in 
the smallest degree effaced from my mind the image of the 
dear, untitled man to whom I gave my heart. I cannot some- 
times refrain considering the honors with which he is invested, 
as badges of my unhappiness. The unbounded confidence I 
have in your attachment to me and the dear pledges of our affec- 
tion, has soothed the solitary hour, and rendered your absence 
more supportable ; for, had I loved you with the same affection, 
it must have been misery to have doubted. Yet a cruel world 
too often injures my feelings, by wondering how a person, pos- 
sessed of domestic attachments, can sacrifice them by absent- 
ing himself for years. 

" ' If you had known,' said a person to me the other day, 
' that Mr. Adams would have remained so long abroad, would 
you have consented that he should have gone .? ' I recollected 
myself a moment, and then spoke the real dictates of my heart. 
' If I had known, Sir, that Mr. Adams could have effected 
what he has done, I would not only have submitted to the ab- 
sence I have endured, painful as it has been, but I would not 
have opposed it, even though three years more should be 
added to the number, (which Heaven avert !) I feel a pleas- 
ure in being able to sacrifice my selfish passions to the general 
good, and in imitating the example, which has taught me to 
consider myself and family but as the small dust of the balance, 
when compared with the great community.' " — pp. 175, 176. 

We give another letter addressed, in 1783, to John Quincy 
Adams. 

" This evening, as I was sitting with only your sister by my 
side, who was scribbling to some of her correspondents, my 
neighbour. Field, entered with, ' I have a letter for you, 
Madam.' My imagination was wandering to Paris, ruminating 
upon the long, long absence of my dear son and his parent, so 
that I was rather inattentive to what he said, until he repeated. 
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' I have letters for you from abroad.' The word ' abroad,' 
roused my attention, and I eagerly seized the letters, the hand- 
writing and seal of which gave me hopes, that I was once more 
about to hear from my young wanderer ; nor was I disap- 
pointed. 

" After two years' silence, and a journey of which I can 
scarcely form an idea, to find you safely returned to your 
parent, to hear of your health and to see your improvements ! 
You cannot know, should I describe to you, the feelings of a 
parent. Through your father, I sometimes heard from you, 
but one letter only ever reached me after you arrived in Russia. 
Your excuses, however, have weight and are accepted ; but 
you must give them further energy by a ready attention to your 
pen in future. Four years have already passed away since 
you left your native land and this rural cottage ; humble in- 
deed when compared to the palaces you have visited, and the 
pomp you have been witness to ; but I dare say, you have not 
been so inattentive an observer as to suppose, that sweet peace 
and contentment cannot inhabit the lowly roof and bless the 
tranquil inhabitants, equally guarded and protected in person 
and property in this happy country as those who reside in the 
most elegant and costly dwellings. If you live to return, I 
can form to myself an idea of the pleasure you will take in 
treading over the ground and visiting every place your early 
years were accustomed wantonly to gambol in ; even the rocky 
common and lowly whortleberry bush will not be without their 
beauties. 

" My anxieties have been and still are great, lest the 
numerous temptations and snares of vice should vitiate your 
early habits of virtue, and destroy those principles, which you 
are now capable of reasoning upon, and discerning the beauty 
and utility of, as the only rational source of happiness here, or 
foundation of felicity hereafter. Placed as we are in a transi- 
tory scene of probation, drawing nigher and still nigher day 
after day to that important crisis which must introduce us into 
a new system of things, it ought certainly to be our principal 
concern to become qualified for our expected dignity. 

"What is it, that affectionate parents require of their chil- 
dren, for all their care, anxiety, and toil on their account ? 
Only that they would be wise and virtuous, benevolent and 
kind. 

"Ever keep in mind, my son, that your parents are your 
disinterested friends, and that if, at any time, their advice mili- 
tates with your own opinion or the advice of others, you ought 
always to be diffident of your own judgment ; because you 
may rest assured, that their opinion is founded on experience 
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and long observation, and that they would not direct you but 
to promote your happiness. Be thankful to a kind Providence, 
who has hitherto preserved the lives of your parents, the natu- 
ral guardians of your youthful years. With gratitude 1 look 
up to Heaven, blessing the hand which continued to me my 
dear and honored parents until I was settled in life ; and, 
though now I regret the loss of them, and daily feel the want 
of their advice and assistance, I cannot suffer as I should have 
done, if I had been early deprived of them. 

"You will doubtless have heard of the death of your worthy 
grandpapa before this reaches you. He left you a legacy more 
valuable than gold or silver ; he left you his blessing and his 
prayers that you might return to your country and friends, im- 
proved in knowledge and matured in virtue ; that you might 
become a useful citizen, a guardian of the laws, liberty, and 
religion of your country, as your father (he was pleased to say) 
had already been. Lay this bequest up in your memory, and 
practise upon it ; believe me, you will find it a treasure that 
neither moth nor rust can devour. 

"I received letters from your father last evening, dated in 
Paris the 10th of September, informing me of the necessity of 
his continuance abroad this winter. The season is so far ad- 
vanced that I readily sacrifice the desire of seeing him to his 
safety ; a voyage upon this coast at this season is fraught with 
dangers. He has made me a request, that I dare not comply 
with at present. No husband, no son, to accompany me upon 
the boisterous ocean, to animate my courage and dispel my 
fears, I dare not engage with so formidable a combatant. If I 
should find your father fixed in the spring, and determined to 
continue abroad a year or two longer, the earnest desire I 
have to meet him and my dear son might overcome the reluc- 
tance I feel at the idea of engaging in a new scene, and the 
love I have for domestic attachments and the still calm of life. 
But it would be more agreeable to me to enjoy all my friends 
together in my own native land ; from those who have visited 
foreign climes I could listen with pleasure to the narrative of 
their adventures, and derive satisfaction from the learned de- 
tail, content, myself, that 

' The little learning I have gained, 
Is all from simple nature drained.' 

" I have a desire that you might finish your education at our 
University, and I see no chance for it unless you return in the 
course of the year. Your cousin, Mr. Cranch, expects to enter 
next July. He would be happy to have you his associate. I 
hope your father will indulge you with a visit to England this 
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■winter. It is a country I should be fond of your seeing. 
Christianity, which teaches us to forgive our enemies, prevents 
me from enjoining upon you a similar vow to that which Ha- 
milcar obtained from his son Hannibal, but I know not how to 
think of loving those haughty islanders. 

" Your friends send you their affectionate regards ; and I 
enjoin it upon you to write often to your ever affectionate 
mother."— pp. 188-192. 

In the summer of 1784, as we have already mentioned, 
Mrs. Adams left home to join her husband, who had been 
appointed minister to England. On board ship, though almost 
disabled by sea-sickness, and incommoded by more than a 
common share of the other desagremens incident to a passage 
across the Atlantic in those days, she, with her habitual in- 
dustry and consideration for the happiness of her friends, 
began a journal, which was continued through several weeks. 
It is given entire in the present volume, and is followed by 
several long letters, principally addressed from England and 
France to her female friends, communicating, with a sort of 
continuity, the adventures and observations of three years. 
Together they make one of the most agreeable records of a 
traveller's experiences in a foreign country that are to bfe 
found in print. Mrs. Adams would anywhere have been a 
quick observer, and lively delineator, of life, scenery, acci- 
dents, and manners ; but the interest of her journal is much 
enhanced by the peculiarity of that position, from which (ex- 
perienced in life, but new to courts, — exalted in station, but 
a novice in society, — highly intellectual, but simply bred, — 
the New England village wife of one who had shaken the 
thrones by which they now stood together,) she made her ob- 
servations upon foreign men, modes, and institutions ; and that 
too at a period, which has already become historical, and of 
which perhaps no other such record remains from the pen of an 
American observer, — certainly none from any observer occu- 
pying the same advantageous point of view. We cannot un- 
dertake to indicate the most attractive portions of what is 
throughout highly entertaining or instructive, or both. Now 
great people and events of the day are brought before the view, 
and now modes of dress and ceremony are sketched with a 
distinctness, of which only the female hand is capable. We 
must, however, give our readers one glance at the octogena- 
rian sage, who 

" Eripuit coelo fulmen, sceptrumque tyrannis." 
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"As to the people here," writes Mrs. Adams, "they are 
more given to hospitality than in England, it is said. 1 have 
been in company with but one French lady since I arrived ; 
for strangers here make the first visit, and nobody will know 
you until you have waited upon them in form. 

" This lady I dined with at Dr. Franklin's. She entered 
the room with a careless, jaunty air ; upon seeing ladies who 
were strangers to her, she bawled out, ' Ah ! mon Dieu, where 
is Franklin ? Why did you not tell me there were ladies 
here ? ' You must suppose her speaking all this in French. 
' How I look ! ' said she, taking hold of a chemise made of 
tiffany, which she had on over a blue lutestring, and which 
looked as much upon the decay as her beauty, for she was once 
a handsome woman ; her hair was frizzled ; over it she had a 
small straw hat, with a dirty gauze half-handkerchief round it, 
and a bit of dirtier gauze, than ever my maids wore, was bowed 
on behind. She had a black gauze scarf thrown over her 
shoulders. She ran out of the room ; when she returned, the 
Doctor entered at one door, she at the other ; upon which she 
ran forward to him, caught him by the hand, ' Helas ! Frank- 
lin ; ' then gave him a double kiss, one upon each cheek, and 
another upon his forehead. When we went into the room to 
dine, she was placed between the Doctor and Mr. Adams. 
She carried on the chief of the conversation at dinner, fre- 
quently locking her hand into the Doctor's, and sometimes 
spreading her arms upon the backs of both the gentlemen's 
chairs, then throwing her arm carelessly upon the Doctor's 
neck. 

" I should have been greatly astonished at this conduct, if 
the good Doctor had not told me that in this lady I should see 
a genuine Frenchwoman, wholly free from affectation or stiff- 
ness of behaviour, and one of the best women in the world. 
For this I must take the Doctor's word ; but I should have set 
her down for a very bad one, although sixty years of age, and 
a widow. I own I was highly disgusted, and never wish for 
an acquaintance with any ladies of this cast. After dinner she 
threw herself upon a settee, where she showed more than her 
feet. She had a little lap-dog, who was, next to the Doctor, 
her favorite, and whom she kissed. This is one of the Doctor's 
most intimate friends, with whom he dines once every week, 
and she with him. She is rich, and is my near neighbour ; 
but I have not yet visited her. Thus you see, my dear, that 
manners differ exceedingly in different countries. I hope, 
however, to find amongst the French ladies manners more 
consistent with my ideas of decency, or I shall be a mere re- 
cluse." — pp. 252-254. 
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Here, too, is a passing glimpse, some years later, of the 
man " first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of 
his countrymen." Who would have guessed, were it not 
so written, that the great hand, that had wielded the trium- 
phant truncheon of America and freedom, ever picked plums 
from a cake for a baby .'' 

" On Thursday last I dined with the President, in company 
with the ministers and ladies of the court. He was more than 
usually social. I asked him after Humphreys, from whom I 
knew he had received despatches a few days before. He said 
that he was well, and at Lisbon. When I returned home, I 
told your father that I conjectured Mr. Humphreys would be 
nominated for Lisbon, and the next day the Senate received a 
message, with his nomination, as resident minister at the Court 
of Portugal ; the President having received official information 
that a minister was appointed here, Mr. Friere, as I before in- 
formed you. He asked very affectionately after you and the 
children, and at table picked the sugar-plums from a cake, and 
requested me to take them for master John." — pp. 415, 416. 

On the 8th day of February, 1797, Mr. Adams, as Presi- 
dent of the Senate, was to count the votes of the electoral 
colleges, and announce himself President elect of the United 
States. If we may trust our heads or hearts, few things finer 
can be read than the following letter, addressed to him from 
Quincy on that day. One is half ready to say, that to be 
allied to such a wife was to be qualified for high place and 
great actions. 

" ' The sun is dressed in brightest beams, 
To give thy honors to the day.' 

And may it prove an auspicious prelude to each ensuing sea- 
son. You have this day to declare yourself head of a na- 
tion. ' And now, O Lord, my God, thou hast made thy ser- 
vant ruler over the people. Give unto him an understanding 
heart, that he may know how to go out and come in before this 
great people ; that he may discern between good and bad. 
For who is able to judge this thy so great a people i' were the 
words of a royal sovereign ; and not less applicable to him 
who is invested with the chief magistracy of a nation, though 
he wear not a crown, nor the robes of royalty. 

" My thoughts and my meditations are with you, though per- 
sonally absent ; and my petitions to Heaven are, that 'the 
things which make for peace may not be hidden from your 
eyes.' My feelings are not those of pride or ostentation upon 
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the occasion. They are solemnized by a sense of the obliga- 
tions, the important trusts, and numerous duties connected with 
it. That you may be enabled to discharge them jvith honor to 
yourself, with justice and impartiality to your country, and with 
satisfaction to this great people, shall be the daily prayer of 
your A. A." * 

— pp. 428, 429. 

We are not satisfied with this volume. We are not satis- 
fied, because it gives us a sharp appetite for more of the 
same kind. As a picture of past times, as an exhibition of 
an extraordinary character, as a contribution to the public 
history of the country, it has great attraction and value. We 
trust that the Editor will not fail to increase his claims upon 
the gratitude of the readers of this selection, by greatly ex- 
tending it in a future edition. 



Art. VI. — Theory of Legislation ; by Jeremy Bent- 
ham. Translated from the French of Etienne Du- 
MONT, by R. HiLDRETH, AuthoF of " Banks, Banking, 
and Paper Currencies," "Despotism in America," 
" Archy Moore," &c. Boston : Weeks, Jordan, & Co. 
1840. In Two Volumes. 12mo. 

Mr. Dumont's office in respect to Jeremy Bentham's 
fragments, was the same as that of the comparative anato- 
mists in respect to extinct species of animals, who, digging 

* We are tempted to record an anecdote, which, besides being related on 
good authority, has a verisimilitude which vouches for its truth. 

It was natural, that those who were acquainted with Mrs. Adams's ex- 
traordinary intelligence, and the profound interest which she took in public 
affairs, should exaggerate the influence exerted by her over her husband's 
mind. At the time when Mr. Adams displeased his cabinet by sending 
the special mission to France, an anonymous writer in one of the Boston 
newspapers accounted for the error by saying that " the old lady was not 
with him." The piece was written by a distinguished friend of Hamilton 
and Pickering, and Mrs. Adams had intelligence respecting its authorship. 
It so chanced, that not long afterward she dined with the President at the 
table of this gentleman, who supposed his incognito to be preserved. The 
conversation turned upon some more recent measure of the President, which 
the host and his friends spoke of with strong commendation. At the first 
pause Mrs. Adams turned to him, and with a look of arch good nature 
which few eyes ever could express like hers, said, " The old lady was not 
with him then." 



